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WHERE THE TRI-COLOR FLOATS OVER A RESTORED ALSACE. 


A Girl of Massevaux, in Alsace, Posed in the National Costume Beside One cf the French ‘‘Seventy-Fives’’ 
Which Won That Part of the Lost Province Back to French Rule, the Occasion Being the Celebra- 
tion of the Festival of the Corpus Christi. 


(Photo from Underwood € Underwood.) 
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RESTORING CIVILIZATION TO BIBLE LANDS 


NE hears little of the fortunes of that 
campaign which is pressing north- 
ward from the head of the Persian 

Gulf, through the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and over the ruins of the Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Persian Empires to 
Armenia. The region is remote, means of 
communication uncertain, while the whole 
movement is directed from the still more re- 
mote Delhi, in India. About the middle of 
April a member of the Territorials thus wrote 
to his home in England: 

‘“‘We marched off from Makina Masus to 
Busrah, about two miles, and picked up his 
Majesty’s ship ——— higher up the River 
Shat-el-Arab. The country around for miles 
has been inundated owing to the floods, 
which are heavier this year than-they have 
been for the past twenty-five seasons. The 
Arab-.dhows, which take a very shallow 
draught, can travel very fast with full sail on. 
They can get almost anywhere, and their 
importance in running provisions is im- 
mense. There were nine of us in my machine 
gun half-section, and we slept round the 
Maxim, which was mounted on the bridge. 
Down below were two Hotchkiss three- 
pounder guns, with naval men in charge. 
On April 13 we saw a few dhows and opened 
fire and damaged some a bit. 

‘April 14 was a momentous day crowded 
with events. About 9 A. M. we sighted two 
Turkish patrol boats. Not very formidable 
enemies to a decent little gunboat perhaps, 
but we were none too well armored and 
paddle-driven, so we could reckon there was 


' a warm time coming for us. 


“They spotted us and made straight for 
us. They opened fire first and, of course, 
fell a lot short, as we were about 4,000 yards 
distant. We soon recognized the sound of 
their guns as pom-poms, and as their range 
is about the same as our three-pounders we 
lay low until we were able to get in a good 
shot or two, all the while being under fairly 
heavy fire from both of them. Then we got 
to within 2,800 yards, and the machine-gun 
was ordered to open fire. 

‘‘Just as ——, who was acting as No. 1, 
was about to open fire with our gun, a shell 
burst on the plating and caught him side- 
ways in the face. The Sergeant caught him 
and laid him down and then carried on 
with the gun. But .303 was not very 
effective at that range, so our gun ceased 
fire and left it to the bigger guns to fight 
it out. Soon afterward the enemy realized 
that their guns were inferior and began 
slowly to draw off, but we slewed round a 
time or two to keep within range, and so far 
as we could see we had a hit or two on them. 
But they were faster than we, and all we 
could do was to let them go. 

“Taking all things into consideration, we 
were unfortunate in having one man wound- 
ed, yet as these patrols were out with the 
express intention cf stopping us we did well 
to come off with the slight casualty we had. 
It is rather a peculiar sensation being under 
fire for the first time, although never in my 
dreams did I think that I should have my 
‘ baptism of fire’ on water. * * * 

“We are the first Territorials in this 
Eastern campaign to have been under fire 
at all, and shell fire at that, as well as rifle 
fire, and it is somewhat of an honor to have 
that distinction, let alone the fact that we 
were on the water at the time. We put 
back as soon as the Turks were.out of sight, 

and we learned that there had been a big 


engagement at Shaiba, and that the Turkish 
forces had been defeated heavily and were 
retiring under cover of artillery. 
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Dhow Hunting 


E were now attached to a large armored 
barge, and made up the river again 

with some serious intentions as regards the 
Turkish patrols. On the 15th, soon after 
daybreak, we sighted a large convoy of 
dhows full of troops. They were about six 
miles ahead, so we made for them. The 
estimate of troops was about 5,000 to 7,000. ~ 
We had them in a large waterway, where 
they could not very well crowd on sail and 
escape. Evidently they saw us and drew 
close to the shore and commenced to dis- 
emtark. We opened fire with shrapnel, and 
the trcops could be seen jumping into the 
water and scattering to escape the shells, 
‘“‘The dhows were now practically derelict, 
so our boat, which could get in closer by 
herself, left the barge and slowly made for 
a group of barges in fairly deep water. On 
nearing them three seamen set off in a rowing 
boat to board them, with the intention of 
setting fire to them. They were covered all 
the way by our Maxim and the quick-firers. 
But although we could see crowds cf the 
enemy ashcre they did nct have the stomach 
te fire a shot until about fourteen cf the 
dhows had keen searched and set alight. 
The sailors burnt nine dhows in all, and we 
man-hauled three more tc our boat and 
towed them off. The trcops were, so far 
as we could ascertain, part of the retiring 
force from Shaiba. It was a good haul, 

practically without opposition.” 
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Improvised War Boats 


ATER in April a letter frcm an officer 
of the Indian contingent managed to 
get through. Writing from Busrah he says: 
““Busrah is on an islard to all intents and 
purpeses; the water surrounds us in all 
directicns. We kave troops all around, fac- 
ing all possible lines cf advance of the enemy, 
but they, like us, are unable to do anything 
on account of the water. We had a great 
church parade this morning just outside the 
liquorice factory, chiefly for the benefit of 
some Territorials. They area very gocd lot. 
They have had scme time training in India, 
and have now come on here, keen as must- 
ard! Their band is a great treat, and plays 
every evening. 

“Directly the road to Shaiba down the 
river, (the scene described in the foregoing 
letter) is open again we shall probably push 
off in that direction, but at present we can 
only communicate with them by a small 
Arab boat—a ‘bellum.’ 

“The enemy tried to cut our communi- 
cations with Shaiba by coming down on our 
‘tellum’ convoys in other ‘bellums’ with 
armed Arabs; so after two days of this, 
when the convoy always had to come back, 
we mounted two of our guns on rafts built 
on two ‘bellums’ and poled them out with 
the convoy, and thus kept the enemy at a 
distance. 

“Today some of the enemy’s ‘bellums’ 
came as usual, and much to their surprise 
were met with gunfire from off these rafts, 
at which they simply fled; we sank one of 
their ‘bellums.’ Is not this a good name for 
boats used in war? 


“I have just been to see some of the 
Turkish prisoners come in. They are an 
untidy-locking lot, and are still wearing 
their warm clothing, with which I suppose 
they started on their long journey down 
here.. I am sorry for them, as they must 
have felt the heat somewhat.” 
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Explosives in the Desert 


VIDENTLY the most severe fighting 
has taken place south and west of 
Busrah. Here the Turks appear to be in 
force and provided with heavy artillery and 
shells loaded with high explosives. After 
describing one of the almost daily encounters 
there and remarking upon the poor marks- 
manship of the Turks, another cfficer of the 
Indian contingent writes toward the end of 
April: 

“Next morning we (the regiment) were 
sent with the cavalry, to clear out the few 
Turks and the large number of Arab ‘Scally- 
wags’ to our right front. This operation 
proved more difficult than at first appeared 
likely, and eventually having been reinforced 
we got the enemy on that flank on the run, 
and slew over 100 of them. We too lost 
a good many men, as fighting was at close 
quarters and the enemy held positions be- 
hind some ruined houses, &c. The flank 
having been cleared, several regiments, in- 
cluding ourselves, advanced to clear the 
enemy from our front. We found him in 
considerable force, intrenched, and just 
opposite us were Turkish regulars and also 
Turkish reserve regiments. We did several 
bayonet charges and took (the regiment I 
mean) over 150 prisoners, as well as ac- 
counting for some fifty others. Our losses 
among the men were not heavy considering 
the nature of the operations, but the British 
Officers suffered severely. 

“In addition to the prisoners we brought 
in 200 rifles, much ammunition, and best of 
all, a Turkish flag. The cavalry operating 
on our right captured two mountain guns. 
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Well-Equipped Turks 


N the 14th there was a very big fight, 
but we in virtue cf our losses of the 

day before, were left to guard the camp. 
The Turks had several heavy guns, some 
field guns, eight or nine machine guns, hand 
grenades, &c., and apparently put up a very 
tough fight. They were almost all the best 
Turkish regulars frcm Constantinople. Even- 
tually they were driven out of a very strong 
position and fled in great disorder. Their 


total losses for the three days must number ' 


about 4,000, very likely more, and the two 
guns I mentioned before, five machine guns, 
900,000 rounds rifle and large quantities gun 
ammunition were captured. 

“They had wire-cutters, chain mail gloves 
for grasping barbed wire, and all sorts of the 
latest inventions. It was a fearful job 
getting the enemy’s dead buried, but we 
put the prisoners and some friendly Arabs 
on to it and accomplished it at last. The 
three days’ show will be a bit of an eye- 
opener for the critics of the so-called Bom- 
bay Army! I hope that this smashing will 
keep the Turks from trying to recapture 
Busrah via-the Euphrates again.” 

(For photographs illustrating the foregoing 
see pages 5 and 10) 
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A French * ‘Fifty- five” in Action in a Wood Near Arras. 





Serving a Modern French Gun of 220 Millimeters in Northern France. 


(Photos © American Press Assn.) 
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CAREFULLY "PREPARED AUSTRIAN EARTHWORKS ON THE DUNAJEC--WHICH WERE LEFT 
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BEHIND IN THE ADVANCE THROUGH GALICIA. 
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In the Wake of the Austrian Advance. 
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German Infantry Follows the Retreating Army of the Czar Through Devastated Russian Towns. 


(Photos from American Press Assn.) 





The 18th Honved inlentee——a German Unit--Halts fora Rest in the Galician City, Tarnow. 














(Photo © from International News Service.) | 
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BRITISH 


NE of the most interesting ramifications of 
the Great War in Europe is the campaign 
being pressed northward from the Persian 

Gulf by about 8,000 British, Colonial, and Indian 
troops. By the middle of March these troops 
had occupied the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers and had penetrated the long, low plateau 
between the two streams known as Mesopotamia. 
This plateau extends in a northwesterly direction 
as far as Armenia. The march of the invaders 
is obstructed by about 12,000 Turks and their 
Arab auxiliaries and such reinforcements as can 
be spared from Damascus and the Dardanelles. 
When the war began Sir William Willcocks, 
already famous as the projector and designer of 
the Assuan Dam in Egypt, had completed his 
surveys for the irrigation of this region which today, 
owing to its arid condition, can support a popula- 
tion of only a few thousand. In the days of the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Empires its 
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INFANTRY—THE DORSETS—ADVAN 
NINE OF THEM THROUGH 


(Photos from Ugderwood é& Underwood.) 


population numbered millions, much of it con- 
centrated in the beautiful cities described in the 
Old Testament. This was possible through a 
wonderful system of irrigation consisting of canals 
and reservoirs. 

The then fertile valley with its head resting in the 
lap of Armenia proved of great attraction to the 
hordes of Tatars who a thousand years after the 
birth of Christ began to pour down from the 
mountains of Central Asia through the Caucasus. 
From the thirteenth to the seventeenth century 
the Osmanli Turks, who captured Constantinople, 
devastated Mesopotamia and slew or drove out 
the inhabitants. Naturally, with the disappear- 
ance of the people, disappeared also the means 
by which they had been able to sustain life. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the army which is 
pushing upward from the Gulf has not. for its 
objective merely an attack upon the Turkish 
flank tending to draw reinforcements from the 
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EIGHTEEN MILES, 
ER. 


more important field of action at the Dardanelles, 
but is also a valuable mission for civilization—to 
reclaim these lands for a huge population which 
the surveys of Sir William Willcocks have revealed 
them possible of sustaining. 

What has already been done holds great promise 
‘for the future, if only the Russians succeed in 
pushing down from the Caucasus and the fall of 
Constantinople releases the Franco-British army 
at the Dardanelles for a campaign in Armenia. 
The other day in speaking before the Legislative 
Council at Delhi, the Viceroy of India, under 
whose direction the campaign is being carried 
out, said: 

“I cannot conceive of a country more suitable 
for immigration, and in the future, when a more 
stable form of government has been established, 
that country may really become a Garden of 
Eden, and blossom like the rose.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE WAR ZONES 
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Line Across the “Instep of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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The Russian Army Checks the Teutonic Advance. Bridge on the San -Destroyed by the. Austrians. 
(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 














One of the Austrian 24-cm. Mortars Taken One Austrian Shell That Didn’t Quite 
. by the Russians. Get Through—at Premysl. 
(Photo from Bain News Service.) (Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
_ 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE WAR ZONES 
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The Italian Armored Cruiser Amalfi Sunk by an Austrian Submarine on July 7. 
(Photo from Paul Thompson) 
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Marking the Resumption of. Heavy Fighting Near La Bassee: English and Belgian Prisoners Taken by the Germans. 


‘Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 











- 3 
German Officers Observing From a Roof in St. Mihiel, The Italians Advance With Difficulty in Trentino. 
Where a New German Drive Is Under Way. Loading Italian Wounded on a Motor Transport. 
(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) (Photo from Sport & General.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE WAR ZONES 
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Huge Sikorsky Biplane, Such as Used by the Russians in Their Recent Attack on 
German Ammunition Trains Along the River San. 


(Photo from Medem News Service.) 
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After a Battle in the Champagne Region. Turkish Officers at Karnak, on the Nile, Surrender 
German Dead Prepared for Burial. Their Swords to the British Commander. 
(Photo © from International News Service.) (Photos from Underwood & Underwood.) 





This Gun Was Taken From the Turks by Indian Troops, in the Fighting at Karnak, 
After Being Silenced by a British Gunboat. 
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Remarkable Photograph Showing a Battery of the French Heavy Guns in Action at 


(Photos © from International News Service.) 
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General Micheler in a Gallery of the Under the Lee of Their Trench French Troops Seek Shelter From Bursting 
First Line of French Trenches. 


Shrapnel During a Heavy Shelling. 
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SENEGAL TROOPERS GUARDING A FEW OF THE TWO THOUSAND GERMAN INFANTRY 
TAKEN BY THE FRENCH AT ABLAIN ST. NAZAIRE. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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German Wounded Brought Back From the Woevre_ Battle-front. 


(Photo from Medem News Service.) 
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AIRMEN WHO FLY THE ALLIES’ COLORS 
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A Trio of French Aviators Who Are Helping the Serbians: Larrentz- 
Toholozan, Commandant Vitrat, and Captain Martinet. 


(Photo © International News Service.) 
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Four Frenchmen Who Are Proving That Airmen Are ‘“‘The Eyes of the Service’’: 


(Photos from Medem News Service.) 
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HE intelligence bureau of the various bellig- 
T erent armies are almost as loath to publish 
the names and achievements of their aviators 
as thev are the names and achievements of their 
spies. There are, perhaps, sufficiently common 
elements in the work of both to cause Governments 
to desire to keep them secret for national as well 
as individual protection. When the decoration 
of an English aviater is announced in the London 
Gazette, there are usually recorded his name, rank, 
and station and nothing more, while a private 
or a trooper honored at the same time will have 
a full account of his deeds attached. 

There are exceptions, however, but where the 
authcrities draw the line about them it would 
be hard to say—possibly in some cases they are 
invited by the aviators themselves, where their 
talking about their feats would give the enemy 
no particular military secrets. For example, 
R. A. J. Warneford, who was the first of his class 
to win in a duel with a Zeppelin on June 7, was 
decorated and had received all the distinction 
that publicity could bestow ere he met his death 
a few days later in a practice flight. But Mes- 
quish, the French aviator, had to wait for publicity 
to be given his laurels in saving Paris from the 
bombs of the German aviator von Buelow until 
his fellow flyers revealed the story of his exploits 
in a Parisian cafe. 

The gallant French aviator, who with one 
foot shot away escaped death on Feb. 14 near 
Paris after destroying two German taubes, figured 
in the official reports as simply ‘“‘de M.” 

On the other hand, the achievements and _half- 
achievements of men like Roland Garros and 
Adolph Pegoud were periodically chronicled in 
the press and dispatches and both have been 
publicly decorated. However, there are several 
aviation heroes in all the armies whose deeds and 
rewards may not be known until the end of the 
war. ° 

Except for those who have passed through the 
usual military training, aviators usually have a 
distinct physiognomy which resembles the type 
of the champion bicyclist or automobile driver. 
Indeed, many of the war aviators were so distin- 
guished before the war, notably the Frenchmen, 
Hamlier and Comes, and the Russian, Kiriloff. 
On the other hand, the famous Danish flyer 
Polikioss was an astronomer and maker of optical 
instruments at Copenhagen before he took up 
aviation, while the French pilots Levassor and 
Helen, who have repeatedly guided flotillas of 
aeroplanes over the Belgian coast towns, and 
J. de Larrentz-Toholozan, Captain d’Argeix, 
Commandant Vitrat, and Captain Martinet are 
all graduates of St. Cyr, the Frenc h West Point 
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ISTRIA AND DALMATIA IN THE ITALIAN PROGRAM 


HE disadvantages under which the Italian 
armies are laboring to secure Austria’s forti- 
fied positions beyond the passes of the Tren- 

lino, so as to isolate and neutralize this region, 
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Istria has an area of 1,910 square miles—a little 
more than that of Rhode Island—-and a popula- 
tion about as large, 500,000. It has three rail- 
ways and as many rivers—-the Dragogna, Arsa, 


have been graphically described in the cable dis- Pd = and Quieto. The people are principally Italian, 
patches. The slow but steady overcoming of sim- — = although almost all the farm laborers are Slavs. 
ilar obstacles on the Venetian-Carinthian frontier : ZS = Here in one of the most picturesque regions of the 
and on the highlands of the Isonzo has been also pt = z= world amid the ruined marbles of Imperial Rome 
detailed from day to day. But these are not the i es Ss —) * are raised olive oil, wines, and fruits in luxuriant 
only points where the movement to recover ‘‘Un- ei = abundance. Istria belonged to Venice until the 


redeemed Italy” is at a disadvantage. 


From time to time the dispatches tell of Italian 
aerial raids upon the commercial port of Trieste, 
the naval port of Pola, or the coast towns of Dal- 
matia and the islands of its archipelago. 

Here is where the disadvantages are quite as 
trying as they are elsewhere, and here the element 
of a possible Austrian offensive has to be prepared 
for as nowhere else. Apparently there is no im- 
mediate danger of the invasion of Italy by an Aus- 
trian army, but there is a constant fear of raids 
upon the eastern coast of the peninsula from Aus- 
trian bases on the other side of the Adriatic. 

The port and dock yards of Pola are very ad- 
vantageously placed at the point of the Istrian 
peninsula, and ships or flotillas operating from 
that place, unless controlled by superior force, 
would be within easy striking distance of the Italian 
shores. Between Trieste and Pola there are half 
a dozen or so ports whose entrances, protected by 
mines, form excellent bases for -the launching of 
raids—Cappodistria, Pirano, St. Toranzo, Cit- 
tanuno, Parenzo, Oesera, and Rovigno. 


_And further south beyond the islands of Veglia 
and Chesso, which politically are part of the Pen- 
insula of Istria, there are Sebenico and Cattaro, on 
the Dalmatian The former was created 
a naval port last February, while the latter, owing 
to the enforced stay there of several Austrian war- 
ships since the beginning of the war, has gradually 
accumulated a considerable naval establishment, 
which needed constant watching on the part of 

‘the Franco-British fleet for the first ten months 
of the war and now demands an even more alert 
vigilance on the part of the Italian. Sebenico is 
excellently sheltered at the mouth of the River 


coast. 
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In Voloska. 





A Dalmatian Doorway 


Kerka. Cattaro, at the end of the Boche di Cat- 
taro, is practically invulnerable, unless bombarded 
from the mountains inlanc and the neights of 
those surrounding islands which have not already 
been fortified by the Austrians. 

Geographically the Peninsla of Istria, behind 
which is sheltered the Hungarian port of Fiume, is 
like a miniature continent of Africa rather than 
like South America, for it has no backbone of 
mountains. Its mountains are all in the north, 
running across the very broad isthmus—from be- 
hind Trieste almost to the confines of Fiume, thirty 
miles to the southeast. 
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extinction of the republic in 1797, when Napoleon 
gave it to Austria. . 


In Dalmatia, however, there are other obstacles 
than military and naval, for Russia and Serbia 
have encouraged the Dalmatians to believe that 
their independence is sought in the war, not their 
domination by Italy. On the other hand, Italy 
certainly has no desire to exchange an Austrian 
for a Slav preponderance of the Adriatic. 
point Dr. Gayda, in writing recently in the Stampa 
of Turin, said: 


“The question of Dalmatia for Italy is not iden- 
tical with but equivalent to that of Trieste and 
Istria. For Venetia-Istria it is a problem, na- 
tional first, and then of frontier; for Dalmatia it 
is instead a political and frontier problem first 
and then a national one. The importance of Dal- 
matia to Italy is a value of position. The Italians 
do not certainly wish to offend the national aspira- 
tions and the positive rights of the Slavs, but they 
do not think it justifiable to sacrifice all their in- 
terests to them without discussion. 


“In Dalmatia there are not only Italians, we 
admit, but there are not Slavs alone. On this ac- 
count the Dalmatian problem cannot be solved 
merely on the basis of the principle of nationality. 
It is therefore necessary to see how far there are 
well-grounded interests of an economic, political, 
and military order affecting the Slavs more im- 
mediately and more closely than the Italians and 
conversely, and establish on this sliding scale the 
limits of Italian and Serb aspirations on the east- 
ern coast of the Adriatic. 
problem appears as one of reciprocal conciliation 
and respect toward the reality of facts and in- 
terests.”’ 
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The Italian General, Porro, to Whose Progressive 
Program the Italian Preparedness is Largely Due. 


(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Rovigno, a Dalmatian Seaport Which Has Been Occupied by the Italians. 









































he Castel Duino, With the Citadel, at Grado, Which the Italians Have Taken Palace of the Governor of Trieste, Which 
Main Objective of One Ita 


(Photos from Press Illustrat 
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Admiral Thaon de Revel. The Italian Navy Is 
Assisting the Adriatic Campaign. 


(Photo from Medem News Servire.) 





















































Barcola, Where the Late Archduke Francis Ferdinand Had a Residence. 















































Parenzo, the Port of Fishermen, on the Adriatic, Just Opposite Venice. 


Trieste, Which Principal Istrian City is the 
e of One Italian Campaign. 


from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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Advance to New Trenches in Galicia. 


(Photos © by International News Service.) 





After the Battle--A Wounded Austrian Writes a Unexploded Russian Shells, an Object 
Letter Home of Teutonic Curiosity. 
(Photo © by American Press Assn.) (Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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Captured Officers from Russian Regi- Short but Powerful—-An Austrian 30.5 Ct. Cannon in Service Against 





ments Rounded Up at Augustowa. the Russians. 


(Photo from Medem News Service.) 
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After the Occupation of Berzniki, German Troops and Baggage Cars Resting in the Russian Village. 
(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
When the Russians Retreated From Tarnow: Austrian Military Advances as the Russian Peasants Withdraw. 
(Photo © International News Service.) ; 
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ORTY-FOUR years is a long time to wait for 
F the sequel to a story. Yet that is what the 
people of Massevaux in Alsace have done. 
At the end of the Franco-Prussian War the school- 
master of the village wrote in large letters upon 
the black board ‘Vive la France!” and then dis- 
missed the last class that was to be conducted 
in the French language for forty-four years. 

Last October after the advance line of General 
Pau’s army had swept over the place, a French 
soldier bearded and with uniform covered with 
the stains of battle seated himself on the school- 
house steps and opened a little book. He gazed 
at the eager faces of the children around him 
and said simply: 

“Children, I am going to give you a lesson in 
French.” 

In the intervening time the Germans had 
changed the name of the place to Masmuenster, 
and, aside from installing a succession of German 
schoolmasters, it remained about what it had 
been before the Franco-Prussian War with its 
scarce 3,000 inhabitants and its national dress, 
which as time went on was less and less frequently 

‘ ~ paraded on fete days. Then at last came the 
“e~ French they had been waiting for and with them 

NOE IE the sequel to the “‘Last Class.” 
Since then, Massevaux, only 12 miles from 
The Festival Procession Marching Through Massevaux, Led by the Holy Muelhousen, which is still in the hands of the | 
Sacrament, Followed by Civil and Military Officials. Germans, has been ardently French. 
; It is commonly supposed that France desires 
to regain Alsace and Lorraine because they were 
once French. But this is not altogether true, 
although it may apply to that part of Lorraine 
which was appropriated by Germany after the 
Franco-Prussian War. The yearning for Alsace 
is much deeper, for Alsace ethnologically as well 
as archaeologically was the cradle of the French 
people and here they fought the first battles 
with the Huns for the possession of the Vosges 

and the Rhine valley. 

Previous to the Franco-Prussian War it was 
always said that the Alsacians were more French 
than the French of Paris. And this was probably | 
ture, for Paris, a cosmopolitan city, was con- | | 
stantly changing, while the little towns of Alsace ' 
remained about as they were. 

And now this little corner of reclaimed Alsace, 
which centres at the village of Massevaux, has 
given another token of its French patriotism. 
On the Thursday succeeding Trinity Sunday it 
celebrated Corpus Christi Day as it had not done 
for forty-five years. All the country-side joined 
in the procession which passed before altars 
erected in the village streets. Flanking these 
altars and like them covered with flowers were 
the grim visages of ‘ces chers soixante-guinzes”’ 

4 Kas ° these dear 75’s—as the ladies of Massevaux called 
Itars Erected in the Streets and Flanked on Either Side by these messengers of death and of freedom. 
the Celebrated French ‘‘75s’’. 
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The Religious Ceremony Which Took Place 


With the Tri-color in Every Window the Religious Fete 
in the Main Square of Massevaux. Assumed the Character of a Patriotic Demonstration. 
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HOLLAND LOOKS TO HER WAR SUPPLIES 


WO years ago the entire field horse artillery 
of Holland, consisting of six regiments of 
thirty-six guns each, was entirely rearmed 

with a shielded rapid-fire gun of 75 mm., especially 
manufactured for it by the Krupps. When the 
war began there was an unfilled order with the 
Essen firm for 100 field pieces of the same pat- 
tern. These have not heen delivered. Thus, 
aside from the guns of place in her forts and the 
machine guns and light howitzers, the country is 
supposed to have, roughly speaking, 216 field 
pieces which are able to discharge every four or 
five seconds a shrapnel, a high explosive shell, or a 
solid shot a little over three inches in diameter. 
In October last the Minister of War announced in 
the Dutch Parliament that the army had all 
requisite ammunition ‘‘for any emergency which 
might confront the nation.” 

Bearing the foregoing in mind it seems curious 
that for the last three months—to be exact, ever 
since the British concentrated a fire of high-ex- 
plosive shells from 500 field pieces and howitzers 
on the German trenches before Neuve Chapelle— 
the Dutch have been manufacturing ammunition 
for their 216 seventy-fives with a feverish haste 
hitherto not observed in that phlegmatic but an- 
tagonized country. And what is being thus manu- 
factured are not solid shot or even shrapnel, but 
shells loaded with a certain new high explosive. 

Now these shells are not destined for any of the 
present belligerents owing to a series of categoric 
refusals on the part of the Dutch Government 
to allow the exportation of munitions of war. 
The only explanation of the matter appears to be 
that a sudden fear has stirred the authorities to 
action. At the beginning of the war the German 
Foreign Secretary declared to the British Govern- 
ment that Germany could not annex Belgium 
without doing the same with Holland and she 
solemnly promised to respect the neutrality of the 
Dutch. 

In recalling Herr von Jagow’s words the Am- 
sterdam Handelsblad said the other day: 

‘We must, however, reckon with the possibility 
that in the course of the war the German Govern- 
ment may have conceived other plans for Belgium 
and consequently for Holland. In view, partly of 
lierr von Jagow’s words, we incline to the opinion 
that a proclamation by Germany of the annexation 
of Belgium during this war can, and must be, 
interpreted by Holland as a deadly threat, and 
consequently as a casus belli.”’ 

In the meantime reports from Holland show 
that much solid shot and shrapnel is being used 
up in practice—-the former at condemned armor 
plate and the latter at dummies in trenches. The 
gunners are said to be excellent and reveal a 
wonderful alertness and execution in handling 
their pieces. 

An interesting adjunct of the Dutch field army 
is composed of machine guns and light howitzers 
drawn by mastiffs. The dogs display extraordi- 
nary intelligence in ther work. When the order 
is given they march off under the leadership of the 
men in charge of the guns toward the position to 
be taken up. Generally this is on rising ground, 
the ascent of which they negotiate with ease. On 
reaching near the top the order is given to halt, 
and the dogs lie down until they are released from 


‘harness, after which they proceed to a spot some 


yards in the rear and lie down with their heads 
between their paws until the gun is to be moved 
again. 

In a similar manner, the motion pictures dis- 
played in New York show that the cavalry is also 
being carefully trained although a requisite num- 
ber of proper mounts seems to be lacking—a fact 
revealed by the sight of many of the men being 
astride of rather corpulent beasts. 

As to the infantry, besides the frontier guards 
and the troops forming the garrisons of the forts, 
which serve as supports to the systematic and ex- 
tensive inundation scheme, there is a field army 
of five divisions, or about 100,000 men, scattered 
in strategic positions over the country ready to 
concentrate at any point within a few hours. For 
obvious reasons the positions are kept from public 
knowledge, and various districts have been placed 
under martial law in order to make difficult the 
prying of strangers into the details of the military 
organization. The principal manoeuvring grounds 
for all arms of the service are the broad, flat plains, 
generally over reclaimed land near the seashore. 
Here, also, are the ranges for the fieldguns. 
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PREPARING QUICKSILVER FOR USE IN EXPLOSIVES AT THE 


NATIONAL MUNITION WORKS AT NEW AMSTERDAM. 


Packing Cartridges for Small Before Loading—Perfecting Shell 
Calibre Artillery. Cases Under Hydraulic Pressure. 





HOLLAND’S GREAT ARSENAL AND CARTRIDGE WORKS 
NEW AMSTERDAM. 


(Photos from Medem News Service.) 
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Hungarians on the Way to the Galician War Line. 
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Wounded Austrian and Bavarian Troops Returning, Singing, to a Hospital Base. 
(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 





As the Hungarian Troops Entered Jaroslau, Galicia, Singing a Hymn of Victory. 
(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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|] WHERE RED CROSS AND RED CRESCENT WORK 


HERE is one place where the Red Cross and 
Red Crescent are at work together caring 
for wounded and ill soldiers. The place 

is Egypt, particularly at Alexandria and Cairo. 
With the first influx of the Turkish wounded in 
early February owing to the defense in the Suez 
Canal operations and the subsequent combats 
between the outposts in the Desert of El Tih, east 
of the Canal, the authorities began to organize a 
Red Crescent Society to care for the spiritual 
as well as the physical welfare of the wounded, 
not only among the Moslem prisoners but also 


among such of the Indian troops as were also 


Moslems. Later, when about 10,000 of the latter 
were sent with the Expeditionary Force to the 
Dardanelles, the need for expanding the work of 
the Red Crescent became obvious. 

The Indiar Moslem, however, has not the 
prejudice against the Greek Cross, which is the 
symbol of the Red Cross Society, that the Turks 
of Sinai and Palestine have, for since the days of 
Saladin and Richard Coeur de Lion, in the eleventh 
century, that cross has been only known as the 
sign of Christian conquest and not as the symbol 
of Christian charity. And the distinction has 
been rendered still more confusing in the eyes of 
Near-Eastern Moslems through the perpetuation 
of the original color. 

Alexandria is the principal hospital base for the 
Gallipoli campaign and hospital ships arrive there 
almost weekly from Cape Hellas bringing English, 
Colonial, and Indian wounded. Alexandria is 
also found to be a convenient place for ‘‘war’’ 
correspondents who have been forbidden to follow 
the operations of the army or fleet at the Darda- 
nelles, for here the wounded, only a few hours 
out of battle, may be visited and their stories 
heard. One Australian officer who was brought 
to Alexandria with a wounded arm after the 
Franco-British assault on Krithia on June 4 said 
that on the 23rd of the preceding month, when 
an armistice had been granted the Turks in which 
to bury their dead, he had asked a Turkish officer 
why his country was fighting against the British 
and that the Turk had replied: ‘I do not know. 
We have no ill-feeling toward you British, but we 
are military men, and must obey commands.” 

Ambulances of the Red Cross and Red Crescent 
are also frequent sights in the streets of Cairo 
where men slightly wounded are entrained for the 
convalescent camps up the Nile. In Cairo the 
military have amply made up for the absence 
of tourists this summer. The dragomans, guides, 
and venders of every species of rubbish from in- 
efficient fly-whisks to stuffed crocodiles have 
thriven exceedingly off soldiers on leave from the 
great camp at the Pyramids or convalescents 
waiting to go back to Gallipoli. 


Iron Beds, Designed for Hospital Use, Being Distributed to Various Red Cross Stations in Cairo. 


(Photos © by International News Service.) 
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Native Stretcher-Bearers on the Station at Cairo Waiting for the Arrival of a 


Red Crescent Train Bearing the mii 





Loading the Waiting Red Cross Ambulances with Wounded, After the Arrival 


of the Red Crescent Train from Alexandria. 
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HE development, from time to time, of revolts 
and mutinies in distant parts of the British 
Empire shows how, after all, the German 

commercial agent was merely a sedition-breeder 
in disguise. Apparently all peoples and places 
had been thought of—-from the Turks of Con- 
stantinople to the Malays of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Even the Bedouins of Arabia were not 
overlooked. This is revealed as the British ad- 
vance from the head of the Persian Gulf into 
Mesopotamia and by the character of the prisoners 
taken by the Egyptian outposts east of the Suez 


survivors of the Emden’s crew were able to make 
the tour of Arabia from a Red Sea port. 


As usual it was an Englishman who showed the 
Germans how the trick could be turned. Years 
ago Sir Richard Burton disguised as an Afghan 
pilgrim traveled about Arabia with the Bedouins 
without his identity being discovered. When the 
war began German agents began to emulate him. 
The British, too, sent agents. Several of both 
nationalities met with failure and paid for the 
failure with their lives. Others were successful 
and the result of their conflicting labors is that 
there is now civil war among the Bedouin tribes 


themselves. 

The Bedouins are the greatest travelers in the 
world. In their migrations they have mingled 
with the Mongols of the Caucasus and the Berbers 
and Moors of North Africa, and many of them 
have returned to Arabia bearing the knowledge 








Canal, to say nothing of the fact that the romantic . 






== : 
A Bedouin Clan-ruler, Flanked by His Flag-bearer and 
Surrounded by Arabic and Turkish Fighting-men. 


BEDOUIN TRIBESMEN PARTICIPATE IN THE WAR 


of many lands. They were the first people in the 
world to establish a court of arbitration—-the 
Mufachara—for the settlement of tribal disputes, 
at which the contestants pleaded their cause in 
song. Like all Semites they are romantic and 
impressionable. Being nomads they have few 
books, but many of them have committed to 
memory a vast amount of literature including the 
Koran, the “‘Arabian Nights’’ and ““The Scented 
Garden,"’ many of the tales of which had never 
been confided to manuscript or print until Sir 
Richard Burton took them down. 


British and German agents have worked in 
entirely different ways. The former have pointed 
out the great advantages of civilization that might 
come to the Bedouins if they freed themselves 
from Turkish rule which kept them poor nomads 
when their intellectual attainments made them 
deserving of the best in the world: The German 
worked upon their imagination by imparting to 
them the message that the world was to be ruled 
by two potentates, the Kaiser and the Sultan 
the latter over the Moslems and the former over 
the non-Moslems. They passed about circulars 
with passages from the Koran which seemed to 
support this duality of power and distributed 
alleged photographs of ‘‘Hadji Mohammed Will- 
iam,’’ arrayed in the garb of a Bedouin, a turban 
a in place of a helmet, while the turned-up mustache 

they said, was symbolical of the amulet of their 


A PRO-GERMAN AGENT AMONG THE race-—two erect leopard claws joined at the base 
BEDOUINS, MUFFLED TO PRE- 
VENT IDENTIFICATION. 






and also of the crescent of the Turks. 


er? week 


Ibn Reschid, Chief of the Tribes of Bedouins Which Have 
Been Reported as Harassing the British Troops. 


(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 
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ENGLISHMEN DELIGHT IN ENTERTAINI 
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A Typical Outing on the Thames, at Richmond, in Which the Convalescing Soldiers Are Being Entertained in 
the Punts. To the Londoner, an Afternoon “On the River” is the Acme of Enjoyment. 
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The Pleasure Given Is Not to Be Doubted. 


© from International News Service.) 
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Men Who Have Borne the Brunt of Battle in Northern France as the Guests of a Leicester Club. 
| . (Photos 
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LUEBECK BLASTS ORE TO FEED GERMAN WAR FACTORIES 











x 


The Rathaus Square in Luebeck, With a Sunday Band Concert in Progress. 


(Photos © Brown & Dawson, from Underwood & Underwood.) 


Smelting the Raw Swedish Iron Ore at Luebeck, to 
Provide Pig Iron for Essen and Krupp. 


|" the year before the Great War there were 
nearly 1,000,000 tons of shipping entered at 

the port of the Free City of Luebeck. The 
ships brought $40,000,000 werth of commodities 
and carried away $60,000,000 worth. A large 
part of the imports consisted of bar iron which was 
manufactured into machinery, and various me- 
tallic wares. 

Nearly all this industry has been swept away 
by the war; but in its place there has been revived 
an archaic industry which had, in the course of 
‘centuries, given way to the others. Bar iron no 
longer comes, for it has been replaced by the more 
raw forms of pig and puddled iron; the machine 
shops have become silent, but the sky at night is 
lighted by the flames of blast furnaces whose 
product is forwarded in the form of casts to Essen 
and other centres where it is turned into bayonets, 


rifle barrels, and the metallic trappings of gun 
carriages; for so far Germany has depended upon 
her own ore for the guns themselves. The prin- 
cipal provider of this: raw metal is Sweden, who 
with an ever more stringent neutrality has pro- 
hibited the exportation of the manufactured article 
to the belligerent nations. 

Luebeck, one of the three Free Cities of Ger- 
many, the other two being Bremen and Ham- 
burg, in spite of its machine shops, chemical plants 
and brush and cigar factories, had never lost its 
mediaeval aspects, being surrounded, save for its 
opening on the bay bearing its own name—an 
arm of the Baliic Sea~—-by communities as aged 
and conservative as itself—- Mecklenburg, Holstein, 
and Oldenburg—-while its population increased at 
the rate of 25,000 a year until in 1914 it numbered 
about 160,000 


a 


At the Sand Molds. Thousands of Men Are Employed 
at Luebeck in These Smelting Works. 


There is a town hall there built of bricks brought 
from Holland in the sixteenth century. which 
has pictured facades. There is, too, a church 
built of locally-baked bricks with two towers 
which rise 400 feet high—-the Church of St. Mary 
Then there is the great Cathedral which dates 
back to the days of Henry the Lion of the twelfth 
century, with a wonderful altar piece by Memling 

These edifices, to say not hing of thousands of 
dwellings of the same dates, had withstood the 
wear and tear of centuries in an admirable mannet 
only to have their beauties suddenly vanish in the 
smoke and soot of the blast furnaces whose flames 
at night turn the city into the fantastic scene of 
some artificially prepared theatric conflagration, 
while the Swedish ore js being refined for more 
delicate fabrication at the great factories of Ger 
many’s engines of war 
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BRITISH LEGATION GETS AMERICANS | 
OUT OF MEXICO 
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maka of 150 Pyeng Under sive British Flag, Leaving 
Mexico City. 


the British Legation, 





Zapatista Officers Stopping the Train to Search for Weapons. 
°00 Americans Were Among the 500 Passengers. 





Before Reach- 
ing Pachuca, Where a Train Bore the Refugees 
to Vera Cruz--and Safety. 


The Last Stop-- Again by anita Peareven 
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Chapel of the Josephine Sisters Orphanage, Mexico City, 


Looted by Zapatista Treasure Hunters. 
(Photos from H. H, Dunn.) 
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SECRETARY DANIELS AND HIS NEW NAVY ADVISOR 
From Left to Right Are Shown Surgeon Richard C. Holcomb, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
Bureau of Operations; Civil Engineer H. R. Stanford, Bureau of Yards and Docks; David W. Taylor, Chief N:; 
General; Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; Major Gen. George Barnett, Commandant 
McLean, Judge Advocate General. Seated at the Desk is Secretary Daniels. 
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E FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 
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RY BOARD, PHOTOGRAPHED AT ITS FIRST MEETING. 
icine and Surgery; Admiral Joseph Strauss, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance; Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of the 
f Naval Constructor; Commander D. W. Wurtsbaugh, Aide to the Secretary; Samuel McGowan, Pay master 
lant of the Marine Corps; Admiral R. S. Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering; and Captain Ridle\ 

(Photo by Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson. ) 

















